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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EDUCATION. 


The increasing interest manifested of late 
years in the better education of our children 
is a reaction from the apathy that succeeded 
the separation of 1827. The greater part of 
the school-property and funds for carrying on 
the educational work of the Society were in 
the hands of Orthodox Friends, and the labor 
and expense of starting new institutions was 
not undertaken until the urgent need of in- 
creased facilities for giving our youth a lib- 
eral education aroused the more thoughtful 
to move in that direction. 

Our Swarthmore stands as a noble monu- 
ment to the earnestness and energy of a few 
who labored in word and deed to awaken a 
livelier interest in this subject among one peo- 
ple. “Central School,” of Philadelphia, has 
for a longer time had an influence in the same 
direction, and the Monthly and Preparative 
Meeting schools, that are rapidly coming to 
the front as offering increased local advanta- 

to the children of their several neighbor- 
cd are all aiding in this good work, and it 
is not expecting too much to look forward to 
a still greater effort than has yet been made 
in many localities, to give the benefits of “a 
guarded education ” to our children. 

In this important work we are only carry- 
ing out the efforts made at the rise of the 

p Society. None knew the value of a well 
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trained mind better than did the fathers of 
our profession. They were themselves edu- 
cated men, learned in the scholarship of the 
universities to a far greater extent than is 
generally supposed, and while.they were con- 
cerned to preserve their children from the 
vices and follies that then as now lurked in 
the by-paths of student life, they did not 
neglect the establishment of schools of a high 
grade, wherever it could be done. The meet- 
ing-house and the school-house stood side by 
side, the school being the human instrumen- 
tality in the preservation of the Meeting. 
They believed and acted upon the advice of 
the wise Solomon: “Train up a child in the 
way he should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” 

It is worth our while to consider whether 
the neglect of providing schools of our own 
for our children in the past has not been the 
fruitful cause of the weakness and disloyalty 
so apparent in many places. We can hardly 
expect our children to value the principles 
and testimonies of the Society while in the 
formative period of thought and action they 
are thrown with those whose precept and 
practice are so at variance with our own. 

In referring back to the earliest action of 
Friends in the matter of education, I find in an 
epistle from London Yearly Meeting, dated 
1689, this exhortation: “ For the Lord’s sake 
exercise your Christian care in the education 
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of youn children in the fear of God and plain- 
ness and simplicity of truth, both in language 
and habits,” and in 1691 it is noted with 
satisfaction that “ care is taken in some places, 
according to former advice, for the providing 
school-masters and mistresses who are faith- 
ful Friends, to instruct Friends’ children in 
such methods as truth allows. And we de- 
sire that Friends go on in that care to pro- 
mote such education and schools for the 
advantage of their children and posterity.” 

Again, in the year 1695, Friends are desired 
“to take special care that schools and school- 
masters who are faithful Friends and well 
qualified be placed and encouraged in all 
countries, cities, great towns, or places where 
there may be need. And that such school- 
masters (as much as may be) sometimes cor- 
respond with one another for their help and 
improvement in such good and easy methods 
as are most agreeable to the truth, and the 
children’s advantage and benefit, and that 
care be taken that poor Friends’ children 
freely partake of such education in order to 
apprenticeship.” 

Here we see the widest range of thought- 
ful care in respect of all the children of 
Friends, that none be allowed to grow up in 
ignorance because of inability to pay tuition 
fees ; and we further note the wisdom of en- 
couraging the comparing of methods of work 
that teachers might be helpful one to another 
through correspondence. Is not this the ger- 
minal idea that has developed into educa- 
tional conferences in our own time? 

In the epistle of 1760 we find this para- 
graph: “As the right education of children 
and the nurture of youth is of very great con- 
sequence to them, and to succeeding genera- 
tions, we pressingly exhort all parents and 
heads of families to procure such useful learn- 
ing for their children as their abilities will 
admit; and encourage them, as well by ex- 
ample as precept, to the frequent reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, and that they begin as 
early as possible to instill into their tender 
minds the principles of truth and virtue.” 

The advice given in the epistle bearing 
date 1762 seems so appropriate to our present 
condition that the whole paragraph is copied. 
After exhorting the youth to remember the 
many instances of early piety recorded in the 
Scriptures and elsewhere, it continues, “And 
ye parents, guardians, and heads of families, 
consider, we beseech you, how much depends 
upon your promoting this holy engagement 
among the —_ and labor to discharge your 
duty as in the sight of God; watch over them 
in love, and train them up early in the way 
wherein they should go, by information and 
example; seeking daily for a renewal of wis- 
dom and strength to walk before them in 
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holiness and godly fear. Let it be your care 
to instruct them early in the Holy Scriptures 
and teach them to delight therein ; that, being 
seasoned with the sacred truths in’ them re- 
corded, they may be preserved from the cor- 
rupting influences of such books as tend to 
leaven the mind into vanity, profaneness 
and infidelity, and also kept in innocency of 
life, sobriety of manners, plainness of habit, 
and soundness of speech that cannot be con- 
demned. And in order that the tender mind 
may be more effectually guarded and pre- 
served pure we earnestly recommend it to 
parents and others to consider the disadvan- 
tage of placing them out for education or 
business, where they must be unavoidably 
subjected to the dangers of mixed and im- 
proper company and conversation, by which 
the good and salutary impressions heretofore 
made on their minds may be effaced, the 
effect of present visitations prevented, to their 
great if not irretrievable loss.” 

It is of the utmost importance that the ad- 
vice here given be acted upon by those of us 
who in any way are concerned in the training 
of the youth. That we guard them with the 
most watchful solicitude from any unneces- 
sary association with those who are profane 
and vicious, or who would make light of the 
restraints that our profession calls for, or 
ridicule the peculiarities that distinguish us 
from others. That these things have been too 
much neglected the estrangement of so many 
of the younger members of our Society gives 
abundant proof. Let us continue the good 


-work of reform in this particular, not count- 


ing the cost of maintaining good schools 
taught by those in profession with us as com- 
pared with the advantage to our children, 
our Society and the world at large that such 
guarded training would insure. No wealth 
in outward posessions is worthy to be named 
in connection with the priceless worth of a 
well cultivated mind, stored with the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge and trained to dis- 
criminate between that which is but for a 
moment and the enduring things of etervity. 

We are moving onward and upward in 
this good work, and with the hearty coépera- 
tion of parents and teachers the best results 
must follow. L. J. R. 

Eighth mo. 5th, 1882. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE IN RELIGION. 


To thoroughly understand and appreciate 
the grand or beautiful in the outward world 
it is necessary that we should have some ex- 
perience of our own; we must be brought 
face to face with the scene; for a description 
however truthful and vivid, cannot convey to 
our minds the fulness of the reality. To stand 
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in the presence of the mighty ocean or the 
glorious mountains, there to give free play to 
the thoughts which the sublime calls forth ; 
to make, as it were, this part of the Creator’s 
work our own, by its strong impression upon 
our inmost being is an education, a true lead- 
ing forth of that spirit within us which is in 
sympathy with the grandeur of earth’s scenes. 

Just as truly in a man’s religious life is his 
individual experience far in advance of any 
thing he may learn by the experience of 
others. We may hear from youth to old age 
that peace and beauty dwell forever in the 
Heavenly Kingdom ; but until weare brought 
into a real knowledge of it by that spiritual 
sense which we possess we are like the man 
who thinks he knows the mountains because 
he has read of them, or the little child who 
has heard in a shell the ocean’s roar. 

It is written “the grace of God that bring- 
eth salvation hath appeared unto all men,” 
and Emerson says, “whilst the doors of the 
temple stand open night and day before every 
man, and the oracles of this truth cease never, 
it is guarded by one stern condition, this, 
namely, it is an intuition. Jt cannot be re- 
ceived at second hand.” To accept a doctrine 
because it is endorsed by another, to submit 
to the leading of any man, however righteous, 
is receiving the truth at second hand, and is 
as different from intuition as was the religion 
of the Pharisee from that of Jesus. 

It was by intuition that Peter answered, 
*‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God ;”’ immediately Jesus recognized the 
revelation and declared, “ upon this rock will 
I build my Church.” It is plain then that 
the foundation of religious belief is individual 
revelation; the ability to see that the teacher 
in the secret of each heart is the Christ. 
Having this foundation stone, this rock on 
which to build, each one who possesses it will 
raise to God the temple most acceptable in 
His sight, and neither doubt nor unbelief 
shall ever shake it; or, to use the figurative 
language of the Bible, “ the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 

While it is true that “the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation hath appeared unto 
all men,” it is equally true that all men have 
not recognized its appearing, and, therefore, 
have not received it. ~ 

It may be that we are looking for some 
thing too wonderful when God is made mani- 
fest in us; those who were sojourning at the 
inn of Bethlehem did not recognize the 
Heavenly Babe, it was only known by the 
shepherds to whom it had been revealed. It 
may be that we expect our natural disposi- 
tions and peculiar tempers to be by a miracle 
changed; these will be softened antl made 
more sweet, but the change will be gradual. 


Think of Peter, to whom Jesus had said, 
“blessed art thou,” did he not through want 
of courage deny all knowledge of Him whom 
he had followed? Yet there came a time 
when he was bold to acknowledge the faith 
of Jesus, and rejoiced in being His disciple. 
Let us then look to our own hearts as the 
soil where the seed of the Kingdom is to be 
sown ; let each feel that his heart is to be the 
“temple of the living God;” let us look to 
the sweet and gentle promptings of our na- 
ture, for it is the “pure” nature that is 
“blessed” and it is this which “shall see 
God.” W. 4H. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

DENOMINATIONAL STRENGTH IN NEW YORK. 

A late issue of the New York Times gives 
a lengthy statement of the growth and stand- 
ing of the different religious denominations of 
that city, which is interesting as showing the 
rate of increase or otherwise of prominent 
sects. We quote from the article: 


“The status of the church in the evolu- 
tion of modern society, from any point of 
view, is a matter of deep interest. Which- 
ever way the drift, it is well to know whither 
it is tending. It is the hope of the believer, 
all real or seeming adverse evidence to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that the church is 
destined to conquer the world.” ‘ \ 

The indication is that Protestantism, so 
far as New York is concerned, “has been 
brought almost to a standstill, while Cathol- 
icism is rapidly becoming the denominating 
numerical influence. In the recapitulation 
the growth of the various denominations is 
twice brought into comparison with the gen- 
eral growth of the city. The year 1845 is 
made the starting-point. Then comparisons 
are made for the years 1872 and 1882. In 
the year 1845 the city had attained to a 
growth of 400,000 souls. The membership of 
non-Catholic churches at that period was, in 
round numbers, 40,000, The city’s popula- 
tion now is at least 1,300,000, a gain of 225 
per cent., while the non-Catholic church 
membership is 90,000, a gain of only 125 per 
cent. How, on the other hand, does the case 
stand with the Catholic church? When the 
city had a population of 400,000 there were 
at the outside 50,000 Catholics within its 
borders. Now there are 500,000—and while 
the non-Catholic bodies can show an increase 
of only 125 per cent. during the last thirty- 
seven years, and the city only 220 per cent., 
the Catholic church can boast accessions 
amounting to 900 per cent. Of course, there 
should this be taken into account—mem- 
bership in a Protestant church stands on a 
very different basis from membership in the 
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Catholic church. In the latter even the child 
at the breast counts, if baptized. But; after 
making all reasonable deductions, the propor- 
tion that remains is of a most formidable 
character, and the ratio of growth is really 
what the figures make it appear. The period 
between the years 1830 and 1845 appears to 
have been an exceedingly active one with 
most of the Protestant churches, notably the 
Dutch Reformed, the Presbyterian, the Bap- 
tist, and Methodist. Since then the work of 
extending these denominations seems to have 
been up-hill all the way, while in the case of 
the Dutch Reformed the cause was for a time 
not only brought to a stand-still, but between 
1845 and 1872 nearly one-half the ground 
before held was actually lost. Since then 
this ground has been recovered, but the in- 
crease over 1845 is only 4 per cent. The 
Episcopal church, on the other hand, which 
in 1845 was behind all the other leading 
Protestant denominations in point of mem- 
bership, seemingly profiting by the inaction 
of its contemporaries, pushed forward at a 
vigorous pace, soon distanced all its com- 
petitors, kept fully abreast with the growth 
of the city, and is to-day the leading non- 
Catholic denomination on Manhattan Island. 
Whatever the causes that lie at the base of 
these remarkable changes in the church world, 
here are the facts, and they cannot fail to fur- 
nish food for reflection. No doubt some of 
the denominations will make profitable appli- 
cation of their logic. 

“ While it is unquestionably true that there 
is now a more pervading spirit of doubt with 
reference to matters of religion than there 
was 20, 30, or 40 years ago, it is equally true 
that the antagonisms between the faithful and 
so-called free-thinkers are far less bitter than 
in the past. Just as there is a wearing awa 
of lines among the different Christian denomi- 
nations, in similar manner, because of the 
generous spirit of the age, there is a feeling 
not unlike friendliness between the extremists 
in rationalism and religion. So-called free- 
thinking in this country received a great im- 
petus with the advent of the army of German 
revolutionists after their defeat in the struggle 
for political freedom in 1848. To these men 
the church was the symbol of reaction and 
oppression, and to lead a crusade against its 
legions was to them the holiest of missions. 
The war was very bitter for a time, and 
among the pickets the sharpshooting has not 
yet ceased, albeit now and then there is some- 
thing like a friendly chat even among those 
whose profession it is to stand guard and keep 
the fires of animosity up to a semblance of 
the burning point, for, when entirely gone 
out, many very worthy men will find them- 
selves wholly without occupation. 


————__ —___ —_- Sn 


these radical new-comers of 1848 were many 
able men, and they succeeded in creating a 
large following. The country was flooded 
with a literature intensely bitter in its oppo- 
sition to all forms of religion, and all creeds 
and sects were treated as of a piece with the 
spirit that gave birth to the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. Inasmuch as this wordy warfare was 
conducted almost exclusively in the German 
language, the average American seldom be- 
came involved in the struggle, but its in- 
fluence was felt in every department of 
thought.” 


It would be interesting to give the date of 
the first establishment of the various denomi- 
nations in the city, but it yould oceupy too 
much space. The item concerning the Society 
of Friends is brief, and may be food for 
thought. It is as follows: 


“There are two Societies of Friends, or 
Quakers, in New York. The Hicksites flour- 
ish in Rutherford place, facing the little park, 
and their plain but neat buildings (meeting- 
house and schools) cover the entire block be- 
tween Fifteenth ard Sixteenth streets. The 
membership is about 500. Until lately there 
was another Society of Hicksites in Twenty- 
seventh street, but a few months ago they 
sold their property for $97,500 aud the two 
Societies consolidated. The parent Society 
now has a snug sum of money to its credit, 
besides property valued at $200,000. An- 
other Society, of orthodox proclivities, wor- 
ship in Twentieth street, nearly opposite 
Gramercy Park. The meeting-house is also 
a very neat and substantial one, and the 
membership about the same as the other 
Society. 

“Quakerism cannot be said to flourish in 
New York. During the past ten years there 
has been a falling away of at least 25 per 
cent. in the membership. Not a few have 
gone over to Spiritualism. ‘ We are entirely 
content if we hold our own,’ said a promi- 
nent Friend to a representative of The Times. 
‘We are not at all anxious to make converts. 
In my opinion Quakerism has fulfilled its 
mission. The influence it was born to exer- 
cise has been exercised. It gave birth and 
impetus to certain ideas, and these have now 
become dominant in the churches. When 
Quakerism came into the world the churches 
preached the sword ; now all espouse the cause 
of peace. We seem to be entering on a pe- 
riod of universal good-will, and there remains 
nothing exclusive to Quakerism except the 
form—its spirit is. now strong in ail the 
oo and all can meet as brethren. We 
find it hard to hold the young folks to our 


Among | forms where the influences about them are as 
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worldly as they are in a great city like New 
York, and in one way and another our mem- 
bership is quietly dropping away. But I 
think most of us are content to have it so, 
seeing that the whole world is coming over to 
our way of thinking.’ According to the 
records, Quakerism in New York is nearly 
200 years old. Late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury some Quakers, expelled from Boston, 
found their way to New York, and the first 
meeting-house was erected about the year 
1700. It was situated in the vicinity of 
Maiden lane. For a period here, as else- 
where, the sect was sorely beset, but in time 
a spirit of toleration prevailed, and the 
preachers of peace were at last allowed to 
preach in peace as well as to hold their peace. 
At the present rate of progress the sect in 


another 50 years, so far as New York is con- 


cerned, will be extinct.” 
A member of the New York Meeting takes 
exception to the above statement. Ina letter 


-of recent date he says: 


“ The article in reference to our Society is 
not quite clear. I think the number of mem- 
bers of our Monthly Meeting have been used 
in some cases, and the residents of this city 
only, in others in the figures in the article, 
1845, 1,200 ; 1872, 800; 1882,600. In 1845, 


or thereabouts, the Monthly Meeting mem- 


bership was a little over 1,300; this inclu led 


the Brooklyn members and all non-residents ; 
an 1860 a little over 1,200 were reported ; in 


the census just taken I think the sum total 
for Monthly Meeting is 1,076. 

“New York is credited with 584; Brook- 
lyn, 470, and Orange, 22. New York non- 


residents are 177; Brooklyn, 115. To get at 
the real situation New York and Brooklyn 


should be put together, which will show thus: 
1845, 1,315; 1860, 1,225; 1882, 1,076. This 


is bad enough, but not so sadly discouraging 


as the other figures. 
“The infurmation as to the causes of the 


‘decline is equally unsatisfactory, and the sen- 


timents attributed to a prominent Friend are 
still more so. I wish I had time to express 
in a proper manner my entire dissent from 
the fallacies there laid down. 

“T suppose one fact. might be developed, 
if investigation was made, and which is sug- 


gested by the small percentage of increase in 


the Protestant denominations other than the 
Episcopal. ; 

“Very many of the fairly educated and 
moderately well-to-do people are imbued with 
a sentiment of liberality and independence, 


-and regard a life based upon obedience to the 
-dictates of conscience as the essential thing to 


secure happiness, consequently look with in- 


-difference upon the attempts of the priesthood 


to cast off all who do vot accept their creeds 
and confessions of faith, and in this respect 
are in accord with Friends, but do not come 
up into the high spirituality of the religion 
of Friends.” 


The statistics of membership are as follows : 
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Dutch Reformed...... 4,773 2,956 4,984 
Episcopalian............ 8,000 = =.21,021 25,275 
Presbyterian i iacvnunes 13,460 13,427 18,155 
Methodist............00+ 9,695 10,695 12,814 
TR civececccnmeonocen 8,744 10,754 12,686 
Congregationalists ... 1,087 869 2)466 
IO TOR scccsescessessnies 50,000 350,000 500,000 
EBOPRTIG.<..<<- <caveness 1,500 7,500 9,100 
Universalists.......-... 600 1,00 1,200 
Unitarians............... 200 | 400 500 
CBCP Bai.000 0000 <<0060 1,200 800 600 
Swedenborgians ...... 200 709 400 
Spiritualists.............. sce 400 1,000 
Si iincsecnteccnce ccsoneea 1,200 2,600 2,937 
Miscellaneous.......... 2,000 3,000 4,000 
MPR texts ceascutaces 102,659 426.122 596,117 
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From The Student. 
TOBACCO IN SCHOOL. 


From observation of a large number of 
cases, and from the testimony of others, I am 
inclined to think that the worst enemy we 
have to deal with in school discipline is the 
habit of using tobacco, a vice whose power for 
evil is greatly increased by the fact that it is 
not, generally considered disgraceful. A boy 
who drinks liquor has usually the grace to be 


ashamed of it, and is willing to make vigor- 


ous efforts to reform; one who lies, swears or 
steals, does not, as a geueral thing, cheat him- 
self with the idea that he is doing anything 
creditable. But the power which sustains a 
young man through the trying ordeal of his first 
cigar is the strange idea that it is manly to 
smoke, aud in clinging to a habit whose evil 
effects are apparent least of all to himself, he 
feels that he is following the example of many 
noted men, perhaps, also, of his father and 
nearest friends. The task of the teacher, 
then, is not only to overcome a habit filthy 
and immoral in its nature, and evil in its 
effects; he must convince his pupil that it is 
filthy and immoral, in spite of the fact that 
the boy’s father and friends may indulge in it 
and he must prove that its effects are evil 
in spite of the fact that many who 
good have used it to excess lived to a 
old age, and in some cases won for them- 
selves wealth and honors. If he succeed 
in this, he has still to overcome the force of a 
habit hardly less strong than the drunkard’s 
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thirst for liquor, a habit which, especially in 
— people, weakens the will, subdues am- 
ition, enfeebles the conscience, blunts the 
moral sense, damages or destroys the mental 
power; and while thus diminishing the vic- 
tim’s ability as a student, leaves him mnch less 
power of resistence against this, and all other 
vices, and with strong tendencies toward 
mental, moral, and spiritual.ruin. That these, 
and worse, are among the effects produced on 
young scholars by the use of tobacco is gen- 
erally admitted and may be proved from the 
records of almost any large school for boys. 


The conflict between education and tobacco, 
like that between the Union and slavery, is 
irrepressible. ‘The highest mental and moral 
culture cannot exist along with the free use of 
tobacco. The question is whether we shall 
conquer the evil, or be conquered by it; and 
our manifest duty is to check and oppose it 
by every means in our power. What weapons 
are most effectual for the purpose? 


Moral force is most. relied on, and, no doubt 
most effectual. But appeals to the feeble 
conscience of a smoker must, in the na- 
ture of things, lose half their effect, and it is 
often the case that a clique of two or three 
rather fast young men can exert more influence 
for evil than the teacher can for good. 
Healthy religious feeling among the pupils, 
and a disposition to help others to do right, 
will be a serious check on this bad habit. 
But it is not uncommon for users of tobacco 
to despise anything of what they call a pious 
nature, and well-meant efforts to reform them 
often result in making them worse. 


Physical force, or the power of punishment 
has been much relied on; keeping the pupil 
as much as possible under the eye of the 
teacher, and punishing delinquencies severely. 
But besides its bad effect on character, in 
leading the boy to substitute the teacher's 
conscience for his own, and do eyil as he 
finds opportunity, this method rarely meets 
with entire success. If soldiers at Anderson- 
ville would risk crossing the “ dead-line” for 
a morsel of tobacco, school-boys cannot be 
kept from the indulgence by close watching 
and strict rules. On the United States school 
ships, under strict military discipline, boys 
fiid oy portunities to use tobacio, and in 
schools which depend for support upon their 
scholars, such opportunities cannot but be 
frequent. 

Letting alone has been practised at many 
colleges and some schools, the authorities 
claiming that such things are beyond their 
jurisdiction, and requiring only that students 
shall not smoke in the streets or in public 
places. In such cases the majority of students 
usually become habitual smokers, and the 
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moral and intellectual character of the institu~ 
tion suffers in consequence. 

Complete exclusion would seem to be a 
possible remedy. If the managers of a school 
have the courage to say, plainly, “ We will 
admit no one who is in the habit of smoking, 
drinking, swearing or any, gross immorality, 
and the first known offence in any of these 
respects will close the connection of the 
offender with the school,” it would seem that 
such a school might free itself without much 
difficulty from these evils, at the same time 
relieving trustworthy pupils from much 
unpleasantsurveillance,and from the influence- 
of bad company, and making its diploma 
valuable as a certificate of character as well 
as scholarship. The question in the case is- 
whether the support given to such an institu- 
tion by those who value good character would be- 
sufficient to balance the inevitable loss of pu- 
pils who could not comply with the condition. 
If the experiment has ever been tried, a 
report of the success or failure attending it 
would be interesting. Wutiram L. Swirt. 
Millbrook Academy, Fourth mo. 10th, 1882. 


EBAL AND GERIZIM. 





An Engligh traveler recently visited these- 
mountains, and thought he would see if the 


story told about them in the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Deuteronomy was true. You will 


remember that Moses placed the twelve tribes, 
six on one of these mountains, and six on the- 


other, and each set spoke certain blessings 
and cursings which were distinctly understood: 
by the people in the valley between. This 


traveler got a companion to climb Gerizim,. 
When so far apart’ 


while he toiled up Ebal. 
that their horses looked like mere dots on the 
hill-side, each halted, and one began to read 


aloud from a book, feeling, as he expressed it, “as. 


if I might as well address the House of Com- 
mons from Lambeth Palace.” He paused 


and great was his surprise to distinctly hear- 
the words of the twenty-third Psalm, from the- 
little dot on the opposite hill-side, and this in, 


spite of conversation carried on by some 
Turkish soldiers near. On meeting again, it 
was found that each had heard the other per- 
fectly, though they spoke in ordinary tones. 


CORRESPONDENCE. ~ 


The following letter was received by one 
of the managers of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion; we are kindly allowed to publish it. 

Eps. 


It has been my good fortune lately to come 
into possession of the first twenty-four num- 


bers of the first volume of Friends’ Intelli-- 


ed 


3- 
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gencer. I valuethem much for their intrinsic 
merit, as well as their historic value. They 
show the circumstances and motives which 
governed those who undertook the work. I 
intend to have them bound that they may the 
more readily be preserved. What dost thou 
think of having a new and revised Catalo 

of “ Friends’ books” for sale by “ Friends’ 
Book Association?’ I should like some ex- 
tra copies when it is published for distribu- 
tion. And the “ Friends’ Book Association” 
should be alive to the subject of a literature 
for our Society, a literature born of and for 
the age in which we live. No new doctrine 
to be taught—but the ripened thought of 
later years. Progress seems the law of 
Nature, consequently the law of God. Old 
things are to give place to new—new, which 
is the outgrowth of the old. 

The world in which we live has present 
needs which the laws of Moses’ time will not 
do for. The world has progressed, and we 
should meet this advance and steer and guide 
public sentiment to higher, purer, and holier 
attainments. Let us have some effort to 
supply this need. More than ever we need a 
simple, a plain, a common-sense, a practical 
religion, within the reach of the commonest 
mind, still it must be consonant with right 
reason and the best intelligence of the age. 
As I said, give us a Society literature, teach- 
ing its pure and beautiful doctrines, which 
will commend themselves to the hearts and 
judgment of all men. I claim, or rather 
charge, that our Society suffers chiefly from 
the ignorance of our members (and others) of 
the beautiful Christian doctrines which some 
of our exemplary Friends have held rather 
than from any other cause. ‘hey were doc- 
trines in themselves so good, so sweet, so at- 
tractive, thatas L. M.Child says, “ They should 
have drawn all people instinctively to them 
as bees are won by flowers.” 

I have thought that we need some one to 
speak in behalf of those principles who has 
been taught in the school of Christ. He it is 
who is the great teacher—some one who has 
drawn from the perennial fountain of true 
wisdom—some one who humbly seeks to be led 
and guided by the spirit of truth, and who 
will come forth bearing a message of love 


_from the Lord, and let those who feel called 


have faith in Him who hath called, remem- 
bering that “if any lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God who giveth liberally and upbraideth 
not.” Very truly, 

Epwarp MERRITT. 





PLEASURES may fill up the interstices of 
life, but it isa poor material to build its frame- 
work out of.—C. W. Wendte. 


S*SCRAPS*— 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I read the article on “ Prayer” attentively, - 
and found that it expressed my feelings upon 
the subject. A right understanding of this 
matter of prayer can scarcely be reached by 
the natural man, for it is his nature to get all 
he can, so he interprets “ Ask and ye shall 
receive” in his Own selfish way, and .asking, 
does not receive because he asks amiss, while 
to that soul that has become one with the 
Divine no prayer is unanswered, because 
such a one can utter no prayer for material 
things any more than did Jesus, nor can say 
more than this, “Thy will be done.” 

How beautiful is the faith of the redeemed, 
resting as a little child upon the “ everlast- 
ing arms,” trusting to the love which is above 
and around all, and infinite in blessing. 





. . . I did not accompany last First- 
day to the Meeting held here in the summer 
under the care of Friends of the “ other 
branch.” Were I seated by thy side, thou 
would perhaps ask me why I did not. We 
sometimes have feelings which prompt to or 
deter from action, for which we find it not 
easy to assign a reason, though I think a 
habit of self-examination will enable us to 
see that the reason is not an unworthy one. 
If I know myself I am not deterred by 
prejudice, for I mingle in these summer 
sojourns with people of many shades of re- 
ligious opinion on the freest and most open 
terms. Many years ago I met at this place 
with a middle aged lady, whose countenance, 
as she sat the opposite table, attracted me, 
and whose eyes were often directed toward 
our party. She was introduced to us, and 
the sweet gentleness and simplicity of her 
manner confirmed the first impression. In 
the few weeks that we were thrown at times 
together we became almost “ bosom friends.” 
Her views of the obligations of a religious 
life were high and spiritual, and her religious 
experience in many respects similar to my 
own, though she had the advantage of having 
been trained in early life to self-denial and 
simplicity in dress. I early learned, but not 
from herself, that she was a Roman Catholic, 
but our communings were in the inner sanc- 
tuary, not in the outer court. Now, in that 
outer court, we should have been separated. 
The forms which aroused religious feeling in 
her mind would bave had no such effect on 
mine, and an attendance at her place of wor- 
ship would have interferred with our near- 
ness to each other. ‘This is an extreme case, 
but it serves to illustrate. I do not believe 
the barrier between different sects will be 
broken down by attending each other’s places 
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of worship, but by cultivating, not toleration, 
for who gave us the right to tolerate, but re- 
spect for each other’s forms whether of belief or 
worship. My motive for going to Meeting is 
& spontaneous impulse to mingle in religious 
communion with those whose feelings are 
akin to mine, and in whose minds no thought 
arises that we hold different verbal creeds. 
In this communing I feel, even when no word 
is spoken, my feelings of love and interest in 
those assembled strengthened, and desires 
raised to share with those among whom my 
lot has been cast, not only their aboundings, 
but their trials and strippings. Have I 
answered thy supposed question? 





“When true love fills our human hearts 
bow it enhances the value of all our earthly 
possessions, and when the Divine love comes 
we know the age of being, for we are 
in accord with the highest law, and no dis- 
cordant thing can mar the melody of Heaven.” 


0m + 


“ No ALMSGIVING of money,” says Ruskin, 
“is so helpful as almsgiving of care and 
thought: the giving of money without thought 
is indeed continually mischievous; but the 
invective of the economist against indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving is idle, if it be not coupled 
with pleading for discriminate charity, and, 
above all, for that charity which discerns the 
uses that people may be put to, and helps 
them by setting them to work in those ser- 
vices. That is the help beyond all others; 
find out how to make useless people useful, 
and let them earn their money instead of 
begging it.” 
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Rirvaistic TENDENCIEs.—By reference 
to the statistics of the religious denominations 
of the eity of New York in another part 
of this paper it will be seen that the tenden- 
cy of the times is towards those forms of reli- 
gion that are largely ritual. Doubtless it is 
more dedided in the city of New York than 
elsewhere on our continent owing to the large 
influx of the foreign element, which coming 
from those countries where ritualism is estab- 
lished by Jaw, and all baptized children 
count as members, gives a bias to those sects 
that is not a true standard of comparison. 

Yet it is clearly shown that the body of 
the people is dividing more decidedly into 
two distinctive classes,—the one maintaining 
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the right of private judgment in matters of 
religious belief, willing to investigate, and 
striving after a knowledge of the will of God 
concerning themselves, calling no man mas- 
ter, but with the outward revelation con- 
tained in the Scriptures of truth, and the im- 
mediate revelation through the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit which is given to every man 
to profit withal, they are getting farther and 
farther away from the ceremonial observan- 
ces, that never were intended to be more 
than the shadows of that invisible substance 
that constitutes the true spiritual life of the 
Christian believer. 

On the other hand, there is a strong ten» 
dency in the human mind to accept as 
authority the commandments of men. 

It is so much easier to subscribe to a creed 
that comes down from the past, endorsed by 
the fathers whose blood flowed freely for its 
establishment that multitudes rest satisfied, 
contented to be followers of that which is al- 
ready marked out rather than trouble them- 
selves to find a better and truer way. 

We know this to have been the case with 
some of the most gifted leaders in the ritual- 
istic churches. 

Starting out with a determination to know 
and follow the plain and simple teachings of 
the Master they have floundered through 
every form of rationalism and free thinking, 
and at last have cast their all into the bosom 
of “ Mother Church,” and found quiet, and 
possible rest. We who hold religion to be a 
matter that concerns the individual, and must 
be settled between the soul and its Divine 
Author, can readily see how those who start 
to think for themselves on any other basis 
must fail in a large measure to realize in its 
fulness the liberty with which Christ sets 
free. 

Let us be faithful to the more excellent 
way, and to that sure word of prophecy 


which is nigh in the heart and in the mind, - 


that those who seek may he encouraged by 
our example to continue until the Light of 
Christ removes every obstacle that hinders 
an upward progress. 





Mourniné after an absent God is an evi- 
dence of love as strong, as rejoicing in the 
present one.—F. W. Robertson. 


FRIENDS’ 


THE following subscriptions have been 
aid to the Treasurer for the erection of 
air Hill Meeting-house. 





J. Stevens, Trenton.........-eccecceeceeees $20. 00 
Wan. SchulltZ........0...-scccccccsscesceccceees 10 00 
J. Howard Mitchell...............cccccesee. 25 00 
Charlotte Hancock........seesceeceseeeseeees 10 00 
Hannah Ann Fry.......ccecesereersneeeeees 10 00 
Wm. G. Huey..........cccceees seeseeees over : 5 00 
Blanmah: L@edoi.........00.cccserscescecesees 5 00 
Mary J. S. Dixon. .........cccoscessescesceres 10 00 
Mark Banev.......... Srepaaabe cudawesteessasuings 10 00 
GD TEGO nc ensiccacocecesccsccseccsesereccens 5 00 
Isabella J. Lippincott............seeee-ee 50 00 
Jane JONNGON. .......000- ..cecccesccceeseveseeee 25 00 
S. H. Fremeh........ccccccoccccssccssceeveesecs 25 00 
Elizabeth Shoemaker. ........--eseeeer seen 2 00 
George Taber.....0.ccccs ses sccccoscesee seosceers 10 00 
Bg III va os ssn: acnencsacensinscsveeee 5 00 
Geo. D. Miller.......ccccoccecce ssesceccssvoress 5 00 
Benjamin Green.......ccccccce sscoocsseescere 10 00 
War. P. Henzey.......ccccccccrsssee cosssssere 200 00 
Edward Longstreth.........c0ss cee sereeees 100 00 
John M. Ogden. .........cccccrerssseee covcoeee 100 00 
Pe IR occ vaccncstacesadactunsioncesiveses 50 00 
Edward H. Ogden..........:.ssseeseeeceeees 25 00 
MINER oh doin vatacduunwideci<apaacssuateawectasbnigssse 7 00 

AMOUNEING tO...... cece ceeeeeeeeeeeee $724 00 


Friends will please forward the amount 
of their subscriptions to the undersigned, as 
the work has been commenced. 

SpeNcEeR Roserts, Treasurer. 

Philadelphia, Kighth month 7th, 1882. 





MARRIED. 


CORSE—MATTHEWS.—On Sixth month 
Ist, 1882, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Frank E. Corse, 
to Sarah H., daughter of John D. and Anna 
F. Matthews, all of Baltimore county, Md. 





DIED. 


BROWN.—On Seventh mo. 9th, 1882, at 
Richmond, Ind., of heart disease, Phebe E. 
Brown, a member of Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting, and for many years.an Overseer. 


HAINES.—On Seventh mo. 28th, 1882, at 
Camden, N. J., Ellwood Haines, in his 75th 
year. 


STEWART.—On Seventh mo. 27th, 1882, 
at Woodbury, N. J., Samuel Stewart, in his 
72d year; a member of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting. 


. TAYLOR.—On Seventh mo. 29th, 1882, 
Wilson T., infant son of William and Anna 
K. Taylor. 


VANDEGRIFT.—On ‘Seventh mo. 27th, 
1882, after a short illness, at their residence at 
Abington, Pa., Anna W., wife of Isaac K. 
Vandegrift and daughter of Elizabeth T. and 
the late Reuben Williams. 


WEBB.—On Seventh mo, 27th, 1882, Sarah 
Jones, widow of Reuben Webb, in her 88th 
year; a member of Green street Monthly 
_, Meeting. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Forests and climate—Dr J. M. Anders, 
in the “ American Naturalist,” has carefully 
examined the influence of forests upon cli- 
mate and rain-fail. The principal influence 
exerted by woods upon climate is as wind- 
breaks in which capacity the service they 
render is familiar enough. The experiment 
has been tried extensively in France of 
planting trees in belts one hundred metres 
apart, with marked benefit to the climate. 
Forests may slightly promote the condensa- 
tion of moisture by inducing an upward 
movement of the air, as mountains are 
known to do on an extensive scale; but 
their action in this respect, on account of 
their low height, is not important enough 
to be made account of. Woods play a more 
important part in furnishing the air with 
moisture by transpiration of water through 
their leaves. It is computed from experi- 
mental tests that they give off in this way 
twelve times as much water as is eyaporated 
directly from the soil on which they stand, 
twice as much as goes up from a free’ soil 
and more than is emitted from an equal 
body of water. They are able to do this, 
and keep it up, because they are at all times 
supplied with an abundant store of moist- 
ure for transpiration. This is given them 
partly by the power which their roots have 
to attract moisture from every direction ; 
partly by the retention of the rain-fall in 
their net-work ; and partly by the property 
possessed by vegetable mold of absorbing 
moisture and holding it. This power of 
evaporation is shared by the humbler vege- 
tation, and it operates nearly constantly, 
even during long droughts. Climate is also 
materially affected by this quality, for moist 
air during winter tends to moderate extreme 
cold and during summer produces a refresh- 
ing coolness. Now, since it is established 
that forests moisten the air over, in, and to 
some extent around themselves, “may we 
not be pardoned for conclading that warm 
currents sweeping over a country. and strik- 
ing the cool moist air in and above the for- 
ests, and mingling with it, would have a 
portion, at least, of the contained moisture 
condensed into gentle showers, extending 
their beneficent influence to neighboring 
fields? Again, let some stray current come 
along, of a lower temperature than the air 
of the forest, and the moist air of the for- 
est would readily be condensed, since it is a 
well-known fact’ that a moist air discharges 
its vapor more readily in the form of rain 
than a drier atmosphere. We have now 
seen how trees ean cause local rains; it will 
also be observed that the rain is formed 
chiefly above the forest, though it may be 
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through the influence of winds that it falls 
to the earth for some distance around. By 
increasing the frequency of light rains, for- 
ests tend to obviate drought, which is of 
ultimate importance to the farmer's crops 
and vegetation in general. It will be seen 
that all our deductions have been drawn 
largely from the known facts from observa- 
tions.” Forests also produce abundant dews, 
an office not to be despised, for heavy dews 


are often very refreshing to vegetation.— Pop. 
Sci. Mo. 





The laws of rain-fall—Professor E. Loomis 
has prepared, in aid of his studies of the laws 
affecting the amount of rain-fall at different 
places, a graduated table of the average an- 
nual rain-fall at more than seven hundred 
points. Of two hundred and four stations at 
which the mean exceeds seventy-five inches 
(rising from this amount to 492.45 inches at 
Cherapunji, Assam) some are elevated more 
than two thousand feet above the sea, and 
nearly all are within one or two hundred 
miles of elevated mountains. Rain chiefly 
occurs when the wind from the ocean is 
blowing toward the mountains, and the 
extraordinary rain-fall at most of them is 
probably due to the influence of the moun- 
tains, by which the wind is deflected upward 
to such height that a considerable part of 
the contained vapor is condensed by the cold 
of elevation. 

The cases in which the rain-fall is exces- 
sively deficient are, on the other hand, those 
of places in which nothing exists that may 
cause an upward current of air. Another 
cause of deficient rain-fall, frequently exem- 
plified, is the descent of a current of air which 
has been forced up to a great height and 
suffered condensation of its vapor, after it has 
crossed the mountain, by the influence of 
which it has been raised, when its temperature 
rises and it becomes dry. Such effects are 
produced by the Rocky Mountains on the 
plains east of them by the Himalayas on the 
Desert ot Gobi; and the operation of these 
two causes will assist in explaining most of 
the rainless districts of the globe. 

Other influences modifying the amount of 
rain-fall are the meeting of the northeast and 
southeast trade-winds, which results in a 
great rain-belt surrounding the globe; the ir- 
regular barometric depressions of the middle 
latitudes, indicating frequent storms; prox- 
imity to the ocean, especially when the prev- 
alent wind comes from the sea; and the pro- 
jection of capes and headlands into the ocean, 
which contribute to frequent rains. Uniform- 
ity in the direction of the winds throughout 
the year, such as prevails in the trade-wind 
regions, obstruction of the free movement of 


a 
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surface-winds by mountains, remoteness from 
the ocean measured in the direction from 
which the prevalent wind proceeds, and high 
latitude, tend to produce a dry climate. 
These principles do not seem to be fully borne 
out by the phenomena of rain on either side 
of the Allegheny Mountains, but we have not 
yet systematic enough or careful enough ob- 
servations to enable us to determine what is 
their real influence. Mount Washington, in 
New Hampshire,exerts a marked influence. 
The mean annual precipitation there is 
seventy-seven inches, while in the surrounding 
districts it is only forty inches.— Germantown 
Telegraph. 


——---+ 0 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ISLE OF MACKINAW. 
No. 3. 


“The wave-washed Tourists’ Paradise of 
the Unsalted Seas” is the title accorded to 
this Ultima Thule by the astonishing little 
guide book presented us with the compli- 
ments of the Michigan Central Railroad. We 
shall probably never see it from the waters 
with more advantage than on this radiant 
Sabbath evening of midsummer, just as the 
setting sun gilds the walls of Fort Mackinaw, 
and touches with tender glory the topmost 
pines of the heights. The stronghold stands 
upon a cliff of white limestone, with a spacious 
and comfortable-looking hospital building 
beside it. Let no one fancy that great solemn 
forests of primeval giant growth clothe the 
very moderate heights of Mackinaw. All 
such Titans have long since fallen before the 
axe of the woodman, and have gone down 
the lake highway to the markets, and the 
bristling pines and arbor vite up yonder are 
only of second or third growth, and very 
moderate at that. Then, too, I think it right 
to warn prospective visitors that that part of 
the title of Mackinaw which reads “ Wave- 
Washed” may be delusive, since the waters 
only lapse gently upon the white limestone 
pebbles of the beach. Do not expect tumul- 
tuous seas among the “ Bewildering Maze of 
Attractions” at this isle. ‘Ihe little white 
village of less than 1,000 inhabitants is down 
by the waters below the fort, and in some of 
its homes or hostleries we hope to take 
refuge for many days. The imposing and 
rather comfortable name of the Mission 
House deludes us into taking a seat in its 
chariot, and we are driven to an imposing 
site. Inquiring for quarters we are shown 
cells fit only for an anchorite for which 
prices are demanded equal to those required 
for a home in marble balls. I remind my 
companions that saints and holy men have 
dwelt in such unventilated dens, and have 


attained to immortal glory. Why not we?» 


& was almost, perhaps, quite fully affirmed ; 


TR 
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But they are in no mood for martyrdom, and 
down the hill we go to see if nothing better 
can be done. Many houses have rooms to 
spare, but unless two or three are willing to 
cluster together, we cannot have them. At 
length we find little sea-view rooms at our 
service at the Island House which sits behind 
@ screen of pines on a grassy lawn, and which 
looks genially attractive. Here, then, is a 
foothold in Mackinaw, and we are ready for 
further revelations. A Bible Readers’ Con- 
vention is just closing its twelve days’ sessions 
in the town, and we take the opportunity to 
attend. We find ministers of several phases 
of Protestantism engaged in brotherly discus- 
sion and in frank interchange of experiences. 
Much that is fresh, bright and bold falls 
from the lips of these rustic evangelists and 
confessors, and I notice a conspicuous absence 
of offensive dogma. Some had been laboring 
among the Indians, seeking to. comfort and 
save some remnants of a vanishing race ; some 
were toiling in obscure out-of-the-way places 
among the adherents of the Romish faith, up- 
holding the importance of a life of innocence 
and righteousness as the essential conditions 
of true Christianity. They exhorted one 
another to teach the beauty of holiness, and 
to make their work practical in the best 
sense. I noticed, too, fervent invocation of 
the Divine Spirit as the source of light and 
the fountain of wisdom; and when they pro- 
ceeded -to the study of the Bible under the 
leadership of the learned pastor of a Detroit 
congregation the method pursued was simple 
and efficient. 

The leader had prepared a large number of 
cards on which was written chapter and verse 
bearing on the subject of discussion (wor- 
ship), and these were distributed among the 
audience who had their Bibles in hand. As 
the leader called for text after text, which 
were promptly read, he commented briefly 
upon their bearing, showing how fully Scrip- 
ture witness upholds Divine worship as a spi- 
ritual service, an offering of the pure heart to 
God. Music, he judged, should be very dis- 
creetly used, since that which was deemed 
most artistic is generally sensuous, and has a 
tendency the reverse of devotional. He gave 
cautions, too, concerning prayer, reprehend- 
ing that which is rhetorical and not the 
simple outpvuuring of the fervent spirit. The 
zsthetic adornment of the house of worship 
was not deemed helpful to the spirit of devo- 
tion ; for that which appeals to the eye or the 
ear and gratifies sense does not necessarily 
feed the soul. It seemed to me that the con- 
tinual presence in the soul of man of the 
divine indwelling Light, which is the source of 
all wisdom and the inspiration of all worship, 


and I questioned if these earnest brethren 
were aware how close they had drawn to the 
simple religious philosophy of the Quaker, 
and how clearly they were disclosing that 
“sweet reasonableness ” which is the crown- 
ing glory of Christianity ! 
‘* Out of the shadows of night 

The world rolls into light: 

It is daybreak everywhere.”’ 

The name of this island, which rises in the 
pure waters of the connecting channel which 
links Lake Michigan with Lake Huron, is 
believed by some to have meant “The Great 
Turtle ” because of a fancied resemblance to- 
that animal in its conformation. Other 
authorities have claimed the meaning of the 
original title (Michillimackinac) to have 
been’ The Island of the Giant Fairies.” The 
Indian tradition was that Michapous, the 
chief of spirits, dwelt here and in this spot 
first taught men to make nets for fishing. 
Thus it was hallowed ground to the simple 
red man when a great forest of balsams, birch 
and arbor vite mumured on its upper ter- 
race, and the pure seas laved the white 
beaches, mingling their low harmonies with 
the grave music of the pines. The woodland 
choristers sang in the topmsot boughs ate 
break of day, and the wild creatures of the 
wood looked down from the steep cliffs upon 
the environing world of waters. 

We may fancy an Indian chieftain stand- 
ing upon the loftiest point of this sanctuary 
isle on one of the glowing days of the depart- 
ing summer of 1679, gazing forth over the 
dark level plain of waters as for some visible 
messenger from the Great Spirit whose unseen 
presence he feels sure is very near him, when 
yonder from the sunward distance advances 
a winged creature of wonder, cleaving the 
waves and dashing aside the sparkling, many- 
tinted seas. It is the little bark Griffin of the 
Chevalier de la Salle, advancing toward the 
island altar. As it draws nearer and nearer, 
the discharge of arquebuses awakens echves 
from the island walls, as if the Great Mani- 
tou welcomed the coming of his mysterious 
visitant. 

The red man descends cautiously from his 
vantage ground and advances to meet the 
courtly and gallant Frenchman who lands. 
upon his shores, and proffers to the stranger 
the hospitalities of his savage life. Delicious 
fish from the lake, and corn from his store, 
are for these splendid sons of the Great Spirit 
who plant upon the high places symbols of 
power, and perform devout ceremonial rites, 
and then the Griffin sails away to the west- 
ward, for La Salle longs to explore the Father 
of Waters to its mouth, and thus confer an 
empire upon his monarch. 

The war-like Hurous inhabit this Island of 
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the Turtle, while a few miles to the north- 
ward are the strongholds of the Ottawas, 
The zealous Jesuit missionary follows 
promptly in the footpath of the explorer. He 
courts toil, suffering, danger—even death, for 
he feels assured that a heavenly crown is 
awarded to the faithful bearer of the cross. It 
is written that they pursued such a concilia- 
tory course toward the natives that they 
acquired an almost unbounded influence over 
them, and now, notwithstanding the many 
mutations of the passing times, the Indians 
are still strict Catholics. Their blood has 
intermingled with that of the sons of France, 
and the result is an unprogressive, ease-lov- 
ing, agile people of not very great capabili- 
ties and almost devoid of ambition. 

Of the island itself I give the description 
by Henry R. Schoolcraft, who visited it sixty 
years ago: “ Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of this island. It is a mass of calcareous rock, 
rising from the bed of Lake Huron, and 
reaching an elevation of more than 300 feet 
above the water. The waters around are 
purity itself. Some of its cliffs shoot up per- 
pendicularly, and tower in pinnacles, like 
ruinous Gothic steeples. It is cavernous in 
eome places ; and in these caverns the ancient 
Indians, like those of India, have placed their 
dead. Portions of the beach are level, and 
adapted to landing from boats and canoes. 
The harbor at its south end is a little gem. 
Vessels anchor in it and find good holding. 
The little old-fashioned Frenchtown nestles 
around it in very primitive style. The fort 
frowns above it like another Alhambra, its 
white walls gleaming in the sun. The whole 
area of the island is one labyrinth of curious 
little glens and valleys. Old green fields ap- 
pear in some spots, which have been formerly 
cultivated by the Indians. In some of these 
there are circles of gathered up stones, as 
if the Druids themselves had dwelt here. 
The soil, though rough, is fertile, being the 
comminuted particles of broken down lime- 
stones. The island was formerly covered 
with a dense growth of rock maples, oaks, 
iron-wood, and other hard wood species; and 
there are still parts of this ancient forest 
left, but all the southern limits of it exhibit 
a young growth. .. . Whenever the visitor 
gets on an eminence overlooking the lake, he 
is transported with sublime views of a most 


illimitable and magnificent water-prospect. If 


the poetic Muses ever have a new Parnassus 
in America they should inevitably fix on 
Mackinaw. Hygeia, too, should fix her 


temple here; for it has one of the purest, 
driest, clearest, and most healthful atmos- 
pheres.” 

All this appears to be correct, except that 
mow we should mention that no large timber 
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remains, and that the main part of the eleva- 
ted ridge was set apart about ten years ago 
as a National Park. Up to the present time 
nothing has been done toward the improve- 
ment of the park, though very firm good car- 
riage roads and footpaths exist, making a 
drive or walk through it easy and pleasant. 
Very little seems needful ; butif some small 
expenditure were made for seats upon choice 
high places and resting stations at the proper 
points of ascent, the natural charms would 
not in the least be interfered with, and 
Mackinaw rest seekers would be made hap- 
pier. TT. M. Ferry, United States Senator 
for Michigan, had his birthplace on this 
historic isle, and will no doubt ask for such 
national favors for the place as can with 
propriety be demanded. Doubtless a little 
judicious expenditure would greatly enhance 
the attractions of Mackipaw, and since 
$20,000,000 has just been awarded to various 
portions of our common country for local 
improvements, the formation of a national 
place of sanctuary in these unsalted seas 
might not seem too preposterous. It is 
pleasant to think of appropriate memorials 
here to Marquette, to La Salle, to Hennepin, 
and to others of the pioneers whose names 
have become dear to those who would protect 
and cherish the early annals of our country. 

Certainly, there is no point more thor- 
oughly and persistently swept by the breezes 
from the great Jakes than is this lovely island. 
“ This,” said Pere Marquette in 1671 “ is the 
central point between the three great lakes 
which surround it, and which seem incessant- 
ly tossing ball at each other. For no sooner 
has the wind ceased blowing from Lake Mi- 
chigan than Lake Huron hurls back the gale 
it has received, and Lake Superior in its turn 
sends forth its blasts from another quarter.” 
Malaria can find no lurking spot, and health 
and vigor seem to be assured to those who 
can clamber about the cliffs, rock upon the 
waters, and rest in the cool shades of this isle 
of the Giant Fairies when summer is aglow. 

When winter comes the steady cold, and 
the exemption from fluctuations and from 
excessive severity of weather make Mackinaw 
still a healthful dwelling place. Splendid 
auroras glorify the nights with endless var- 
iations and radiant surprises, and a contin- 
uous sheet of pure snow envelops the Great 
Turtle as with a mantle. Happy, then, are 
they who have a loving and congenial fam- 
ily circle, and who have in their home 
treasury books which are books. Sometimes 
for many weeks no mail can come across 
the frozen straits; for the frozen waters are 
neither navigable nor do they make a safe 
bridge for transit. The strong current breaks 
the firmest ice, and even a dog team is ex- 
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tremely unsafe. The Indians and _ half- 

breeds are ever ready to attempt a crossing, 

no matter how perilous, and great must be 

the joy when the long blockade of Boreas is 

broken. 8. R. 
Seventh month 20th, 1882. 





No MAN or woman of the humblest sort can 
really be strong, gentle, pure, and good with- 
out the world being better for it, without 
somebody being helped and comforted by the 
very existence of that goodness.— Phillips 
Brooks. 


+ 2 


From the Christian Register. 
A LIFE PICTURE. 
BY M. F. B. 

A lady of Buffalo, N. Y., has a little grand- 
daughter, about two years old, who is too 
young to talk plainly or to understand more 
than a few familiar words of what is said to 
her. Across the street from the residence of 
her parents an old gentleman resides, who is 
deaf. Heand the child have become strongly 
attached to each other, and spend hours to- 
gether sitting in front of his house, with her 
little hand in his and constantly talking to 
each other, she unable to understand what he 
says, and he unable to hear anything that she 
says, but yet both fully enjcying the conversa- 
tion and perfectly happy in each other’s so- 
ciety. The following beautiful lines, founded 
upon this interesting circumstance, were 
written by the grandmother, and after earnest 
solicitation surrendered to the Register. 


IT see them still, as there they sat, 
One genial summer’s day, 
Beneath the spreading maple-tree 
That grew beside the way. 
A weary, aged man is he, 
Just finishing his race: 
A dimpled, rosy child is she, 
With every budding grace. 
Close side by side, companions dear, 
How far apart, and yet how near! 


Upon her head of shining curls 
He lays his withered hand, 

And talks to her of pleasant things 
She cannot understand ; 

Yet eyes of love are fixed on his, 
That show her faith sincere. 

He looks to catch her lisping words, 
Sweet words he cannot hear: 

No speech can truer joy impart, 

This language of the eye and heart. 


The cares and toils of busy life 
Are naught to either now! 
All in the “‘long ago’’ to one, 
Though stamped upon his brow: 
Perchance, in future years are held 
For her, the little one. 
We cannot, would not, pierce the veil : 
God’s holy will be done ;— 
No shadow dims their present hour, 
Alike content with bird or flower. 
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Alike in trust and faith are they: 
His, in the God above; 

Hers, in the few familiar friends 
That she has learned to love. 

Both sailing now on smoothest seas, 
The voyage of life is one: 

The morning star shines on her bark; 
On his, the setting sun. 

No threatening danger near is seen, 

The rocks and whirlpools lie between. 


O happy, happy youth and age! 
By present joys beguiled: 
She, wise in her simplicity ; 
He, simple as a child. 
I see them still, as there they sat, 
That genial summer day, 
Her soft dark eyes and sunny curls, 
His <n locks of gray. 
Oh, may these friends at last be found 
With fadeless youth and vigor crowned! 


BARTRAM’S GARDEN. 





One of the most venerable landmarks 
familiar to Philadelphians is Bartram’s Gar- 
den, at present known as Eastwick prop- 
erty, on the west bank of the Schuylkill be- 
low Gray’s ferry. 

Both the historians of the city, Watson 
and Westcott, refer to it, and every one 
who can claim Philadelphia as his birth- 
place, shares in the general pride felt re- 
specting the early distinction which John 
Bartram’s botanic attainments won for this 
~ in the sphere of science. 

t has been suggested that a movement 
ought to be made by the citizens of Phila- 
delphia to purchase and preserve, as the 
property of the municipality, this valuable 
property and the quaint old mansion which 
was Once the residence of Bartram. 

For the benefit of new comers and of 
those who by any cliance are less familiar 
with the subject than Philadelphians gener- 
ally are supposed to be, it may be stated 
that the garden was made famous among 
scientific men all the world over by the pa- 
tient perseverance of its possessor, as a pid- 
neer in the science of botany. A self-educa- 
ted naturalist and classical scholar, John 
Bartram, who had already reached middle 
life before he entered upon the study of bot- 
any eventually became the correspondent and 
the friend of such men as Linnzus, Fother- 
gill and Gronsenus, and widely known to the 
scientific world not only as a student, not 
only of the character and habits of the plants 
of this country, then still almost an unknown 
region to the sparse populatién scattered 
along its eastern seaboard, but as an experi- 
mental investigator of what at that time 
were undiscovered mysteries of their nature. 

His grounds, as he progressed in his stu- 
dies and experiments, were gradually trans- 
formed into the first botanical garden plan- 
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ted upon this continent—a perfect museum 
of rare trees and plants; while in his hot 
houses flourished exotics never seen else- 
where in America by the people of his 
generation. Nor did he, by any means, neg- 
lect American products. On the contrary, 
a large portion of his studies were devoted 
expressly to the flora of this continent, and 
it is to him, in a great degree, that his 
countrymen are indebted for their present 
knowledge of the bounties which summer 
yearly endows their land. John Bartram 
was a native of Chester county, and began 
his work on his botanical garden in the year 
1728, erecting soon after, with his own 
hands, it is said, the quaint old stone man- 
sion which is still standing in good preserva- 
tion “in the midst of the garden.” Day and 
night he toiled at this dwelling till it was 
completed, and was often seen working at it 
by moonlight after passing a busy day among 
his flowers and trees. That house is now one 
hundred and fifty-one years old, and is a 
good picture of an English house of the 
same period. The date at which the work 
on the building was finished is inscribed on 
a stone in the wall as follows: “John Ann: 
Bartram: 1731.” On another stone on the 
east side of the house there is this second 
inscription of a later date: 
“It is God alone, Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One, by me adored,”’ 

and the room on the east side looking south 
was that which John Bartram chiefly occu- 
pied. Among the remarkable features of the 
garden: Florida cypress, 170 feet high, 
brought from that State—before it was a 
State—by Bartram in his saddle-bags, and 
planted one hundred and thirty-three years 
ago where it now stands; the Petre pear 
tree, sent to the great botanist from England 
by Lady Petre in 1760, and still bearing a 
delicious pear; four Southern magunolias, all 
of them splendid specimens ; two magnificent 
clusters of boxwood, sent from Smyrna, Tur- 
key, to Mr. Bartram 142 years ago, and the 
“Christ’s thorn,” a plauit said to have fur- 
nished the twigs for the crown of thorns worn 
by the Redeemer, in his suffering on Calvary. 
This specimen was sent to Mr. Bartram from 
Jerusalem. The “dark walk” must not be 
forgotten. It was planted with eak, and now 
shows some of the finest in the country. One 
of the original trees, the Quercus heterophylla, 
grew from an acorn planted by Bartram him- 
self, but is ‘no longer in its place, which is 
filled by two raised from its acorns. The old 
tree called “-Bartram’s oak” was cut down 
ears ago “ by mistake,” as “Falstaff’s,” or 

erne’s oak, is said to have perished at 
Windsor. In short, there was probably a 
greater variety of indigenous plants in the 


|'T. Meehan, of Germantown, 
| through. 





garden than could even now be found else- 
where in any place of the same size. It was 
a living botanical museum; but many of its 
choicest beauties are now gone, and among 
them the morning glory arbor, on the south 
edge of the grounds, the spot where Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson and other eminent 
fathers of the Republic loved best to sit while 
enjoying the hospitality of Mr. Bartram. 
From this arbor was visible, like a picture 
inclosed in a frame, the sunny landscape 
extending far on either side of the Schuyl- 
kill, the arbor being on the hillside, and 
commanding the low-lying meadows beyond 
for a long distance. 

When John Bartram died at the age of 
eighty, just after the battle of Brandywine, 
his death, it is said, was hastened by the 
fear of seeing the British lay waste his be- 
loved garden. There was, however, no dan- 
ger; General Howe was an accomplished 
gentlemen, and respected the paradise on the 
Schuylkill, quartering only officers of the 
highest rank in the house. When Mr. East- 
wick became the purchaser of the place he 
kept up its traditions, and under his con- 
trol it became once more the abode of re- 
fined and elegant hospitality. 


Recently a street has been surveyed through 
the property, but no motion has yet been 
made toward laying it out. The fact, how- 
ever, has stirred up some of those who think 
it worth while to keep up old reminiscen- 
ces, and a public purchase has again been 
suggested. One of the Messrs. Eastwick 
stated yesterday that an effort was made 
sometime since 10 buy the property by Mr. 
but it fell 
The Eastwick estate comprises 
nearly two hundred acres, but the Bartram 
garden and grounds consist of only fifteen. 

The executors declined to sell just the 


house and about three or four acres around 


it, believing that so to cut up the property 
would interfere with the sale of the balance. 


|The mansion built by Mr. Eastwick is at 


present unoccupied, except by the family in 
charge. The old Bartram house is used as 
the tenant house. The place is rather run- 
ning wild, but could easily be reclaimed. 
The executors are John Klemm, Esq., Wil- 
liam Eastwick, Rev. Andrew Longacre and 
Mrs. L. A. Eastwick. An effort to secure and 
preserve the property would probably be 
popular among the old families of Philadel- 
phia.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 





MISERABLE thou art, whosoever thou art, 
or whithersoever thou turnest, unless thou 
turn thyself to God, keep thy heart tree and 
lifted up to Him.— Thomas a Kempis. 
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A TEN-YEARS’ FIGHT WITH VICE. | nefarious schemes. A year ago there were 
Ten years ago Anthony Comstock, then a/| 600 of these dens in the city, but the Society 
clerk in a large dry-goods establishment on} has closed about 50 and driven away the 
Broadway, had opportunities of seeing the lotteries, though ten millions of capital 
demoralizing effect of the corrupt and obscene | opposed it.—Chr. Weekly. 

literature that was then largely ‘circulated. 
His soul was fired with righteous indignation, 
and he resolved to do all in his power to 
suppress it. With him to resolve was to act ; 
from that time his life has been devoted to the 
work, at first alone, then with the aid of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and for 
the last eight years as an officer of the Post 
Office Department, and under the sanction 
and as the agent of a noble body of our ear- 
nest and determined citizens who ¢onstitute 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice, that 
has made its influence felt so resolutely in 
this city and over the whole land. 

It was very appropriate that on the tenth 
anniversary of his fearless crusade against the 
vile business of men who amassed fortunes 
through the ruin of their victims he should 
explain his work and methods to the public. 
This he did at a public meeting last week in 
Association Hall, at which Samuel Colgate, 
Esq., the President of the Society, presided, 
and which was opened with prayer by Dr. 
Howard Crosby. At that meeting Mr. Com- 
stock gave full and startling particulars of 
the fiend-like ingenuity and malignity of the 
dealers in forcing their wares upon the atten- 
tion of curious youth and of his success in 
foiling and crushing them. He had secured 
the arrest of 582 persons engaged in illegal 
business, of whom 251 had been sentenced to 
pay fines amounting to $63,938. Over 24 
tons of pernicious literature had been de- 
stroyed, the stereotype plates of books and 
pictures having been broken up so that they 
could not be reproduced, and the paper hav- 
ing been ground to pulp, and the 165 books 
of the vilest character that were in circulation 
when he began being now blotted out of ex- 
istence. It is no wonder that he is hated so 
venomously by the wretches whose lucrative 
business he has ruined. , 

In connection with his pursuit of the pub- 
lishers and dealers in vile literature has been 
his effort to break up the ruinous business of 
lottery and policy gambling. Some idea of 
its extent may be inferred from his statement 
that the lottery sales in twenty cities for one | live stock which range, and are separated 
year amounted to $1,755,090.87, and in six ; only by water-courses, the water indispensable 
years for six cities, reached the amount of| for rice growing having long ago been pro- 
$5,160,414.61, of which the owners realized | vided by a system of canals a sluices, the 
$1,442,926.78 in profits, which: may help to| mountain streams being tapped and carried 
explain the immunity they have ‘received| through the ditches to the plains, and the 
from legislators, magistrates, and police | high level lakes being similarly drawn down 
officers, who were fully aware of their illegal | through paved conduits Work begins in 
business. Policy gambling he described as | March, the plow making a furrow four inches 
the meanest and most unscrupulous of all the | and six wide, but hand labor is more gener- 


















Great and sacred is obedience. He who 
is not able, in the highest majesty of manhood, 
to obey, with clear and open brow, a law 
higher than himself, is barren of all faith and 
love.—James Martineau. 
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ORIENTAL FOOD.—THE FOOD OF JAPAN 
AND HOW IT IS RAISED. 


Some account has been heretofore given in 
these columns of the food (or fooks) of the 
Japanese and of the extraordinary part which 
rice, millet and other grains play in their liv- 
ing, meat being so scarce that, although fish 
is remarkably common and varied, the food 
of the masses is still more than nine-tenths 
vegetable. Some account of modes of rice 
culture may be interesting. Japan has no 
farms and farmers, or very few, the country 
being chiefly mountain land, mostly rugged 
and precipitous; instead, it is laid out into 
gardens, the mountain sides being terraced 
up to the tops, so that the general aspect of 
Japan is, nevertheless, one of high culture. 

The farms, if one should call them so, are 
only little half-acre patches; the Japanese 
farmer is hereditary ; he is merely the thou- 
sandth repetition of the long ago tenant, and 
he works with the same tools and methods as 
did his earliest ancestor, substantially. The 
plow is of the Scriptural pattern, drawn by a 
single bullock, the animal being led by a rope 
attached to its nose-ring, horses being few in 
Japan; and although improved hand imple- 
ments of the light and effective American 
pattern, which is unequaled anywhere else in 
the world, may be introduced in course of 
time, the conformation of the country ex- 
cludes reapers and such machines drawn by 
animal power. 

Rice is still the chief article of vegetable 
food ; it was once the standard of exchange- 
able values, or the practical money; taxes 
were paid in it, and the public treasury was, 
therefore, only a big granary of rice. The 
rice lands are without fences, there being no 
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ally used, the tool being a clumsy thing 
shaped like an “A.” 

Water to a depth of several inches is next 
turned on, and after several days the rooted 
seed is transplanted in bunches in rows a few 
inches apart, the sowing and sprouting having 
previously been done on a smaller piece of 

round. After two months of generous flood- 
ing the plants are allowed to dry, and the 
gathering comes in October. Being first cut 
with an old-style reaping hook, the plants are 
packed into the barn, where women and chil- 
dren beat the grain out by striking the straw 
ayainst a row of wooden teeth far enough 
apart to catch the rice heads, but not the 
straw. The straw is used somewhat for 
fodder, and largely for thatching and for 
making into bags. 

The rice, beaten with sticks and sifted, is 
run through a husk mill, which consists of 
two bottomless bamboo baskets filled with 
bamboo splints a foot long. The upper 
basket, resting on the lower, is turned by the 
handle fastened on one side, and the splints, 
which are charred on one end and stand ver- 
tically in the two baskets, being held in place 
by a cement of mortar, operate as teeth. 
Time being reckoned the cheapest of commo- 
dities, this rude contrivance answers its 
purpose. 

‘the cleaned rice is packed in 120-pound 
straw bags, and is ready for market; but it 
has to be pounded by hand ip a mortar to 
finally clear the husks. The average price 
of rice in Japan is $2.40 to $2.80 per picul of 
133 pounds. The entire rice crop of the 
country is about 31,604,730 koku, equivalent 
to 8,638,629,466 pounds, valued at $305,744,- 
158. This quantity is 117 times the rice 
crop of this country in 1870. The export 
from Japan is 9,102,778 pounds only, valued 
at $210,861 approximately.— Phila. Inquirer. 


¥s ITEMS. 


CHINESE agents are buying public lands in 
British Columbia with a view to settling Chi- 
nese families as farmers upon them. 

UNDER an opinion of the Attorney General 
it is unlawful to convey Chinamen across our 
territory on their voyage home from Cuba. 


THE recent great fires in Michigan have 
driven wild animals from the woods. On the 
first of this month three full-grown bears and 
six cubs were seen near East Tawas. 


THE market value of timber lands in the 
lake region is said to have doubled since the 
publication of the census bulletin, in which 
t was shown that in a dozen years the white 
pine supply would be exhausted. 


WATERMELONS may yet be important fac- 
tors in sugar making, as experiments show 
they contain seven per cent. of sugar, and esti- 
mates show that an acre would yield $241.50 
worth of sugar at ten cents a pound. 
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In Ireland the weather has improved re- 
cently, and the prospects for crops are again 
promising. Though the potato blight has ap- 
peared in badly-drained ground, there is a 
splendid crop in most parts of the country. 


A HUNDRED years ago the northern half of 
Pennsylvania was almost covered with an un- 
broken belt of valuable pine and other timbers. 
The census bulletin on forestry which has just 
been published shows only a few circumscribed 
areas covered with valuable timber. Within 
half a century we have squandered our timber 
wealth with a recklessness unmatched in the 
annals of the world. 


MANy people will be surprised to learn that 
the Post Ofice Department has on its pay-roll 
about 1,000 cats, which are regularly in its 
employ throughout the country, and are paid 
for their services with food and shelter. These 
estimable creatures make thémselves very use- 
ful by keeping rats and mice out of the mail 
matter. Their number and the cost of their 
maintenance are strictly accounted for.—Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 


THE manufacture of peach baskets has be- 
come an important industry. Years ago the 
baskets were made by hand, and inasmuch as 
they cost from 25 to 30 cents, the loss of any 
considerable number of them was a serious 
matter. But the establishment of great facto- 
ries, required by the growth of the peach 
trade, has reduced the price to a moderate 
figure, varying from $6 to $8a hundred. Along 
the Peninsula railroads there are now eight or 
nine basket factories, each making from 2,500 
to 4,000 baskets a day during the busy season. 
The bottoms and hoops are made of Maryland 
pine and the staves from the Delaware gum 
tree. 

In education, as in book publishing, Japan 
takes advantage of our experience, and some 
day we may have to go to the rejuvenated 
country for instruction and example. The 
college at Tokio is an advanced institution, 
which not only gives less attention to dead 
tongues than to modern languages and modern 
arts and sciences, but imparts instruction in 
geography and the modern sciences by the 
improved methods of object teaching. Some- 


thing of the ‘‘ Quincy ” method of represent-. 


ing the country round about the school in a 
physical map built up of natural materials is 
employed, instead of memorizing of names, in 
teaching geography, and cabinets of natural 
objects are employed, as in the Swiss schools, 
for teaching the sciences. Japan has the ad- 
vantage of starting its school system without 
having traditions and prejudices in teachers, 
pupils and parents, to overcome, and can, 
therefore, adopt at once the best methods as 
developed by the pioneers of educational 
methods in European and American schools. 
—Public Ledger. 





“NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETING 

Within the ‘limits of Western Quarter, at 
West Grove on the 13th of Eighth mo., 1882, 
to convene at 3 o’clock P.M. 





FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING. 
First-day, Eighth mo. 13th, 3 P.M., at house 
of M. K. Peirce, 2833 North Eleventh street. 
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